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For the Magazine. 


NATURAL RELIGION, 
CHAP. I. 


On the Existance of a God. 


Every thing in nature proclaims 
an Author. Whichever way wetarn 
our eyes, we see inimitable design; 
and design presupposes a Designer, 
and inimitable design presupposes 
an Inimitable Designer. With re- 
spect to machines, and ingenious pie- 
ces of mechanism, we admit the pro- 
position; but with regard to worlds, 
and our own bodies, evidently con- 
structed upon pure mechanical prin- 
ciples, we deny its truth. When we 
see a delicate and ingenious piece of 
mechanism, we directly infer a ma- 
ker, a contriver, a designer; but from 
the superior mechanisin of worlds 
and bodies, with which the highest 
and most finished piece of human 
contrivance cannot be compared with- 
out appearing highly insignificant, I 
say from these inimitable displays of 
contrivance and design, we can in- 
fer no maker, no ceutriver, no de- 
signer. 3 

First. The innumerable planetary 
worlds, great in magnitude and vast 
in circumference, that move round 
their respective centres of motion, 
are governed by fixed and established 
laws; they ever move at the same rate, 
they always keep in the same track; 
and by means of their great regula- 
rity. men are able to determine at 
what time they will arrive «at a cer- 
tain point, or at what time any thing 
remarkable will occur. For instance. 
they can ascertain to a certainty 
when an eclipse will take place; when 
and where; and owing to the particu- 
lar situation of the planet eclipsed, 
they can also accurately determine 





to what quarter of the world it will 
be visible. How extremely regular 
must they be in their movements, 
since these things can be determined 
with such nicety? and is there not 
inimitable contrivance and design in 
this established order of things? 
Could they ever, by some circum. 
stances merely accidental, have been 
thrown together into this admirable 
form? Or if this were the case, 
could they with such exactness have 
maintained their respective situa- 
tions? Would their movements have 
been so remarkable for regularity in 
all ages? Would not confusion have 
betn Mtrowaced tre We where eyo- 
tem of worlds, if they were not gov- 
erned by general laws? And if it be 
admitted that they are un‘ler the in- 
fluence of laws peculiar to themselves, 
inust not those laws have been framed 
by some vast an incomprehensible 
mind? The works themselves declare 
their author to be a finished work- 
man, and of a very superior mind, 
whose scheme of thifigs is too vast to 
be comprehended by us, and out of 
the reach of our faculties; and, there- 
fore, to say that senseless nature 
framed this wonderfully organized 
system of worlds, is contradictory to 
our natural sense of things, and also 
plainly contradictory to the nature 
of the things themselves. But if it 
be insisted upon that Nature produced 
them, since it is clearly obvious that 
whoever did produce them must have 
amind capable of foresight and in 
possession of unlimited powers, it is 
certain that Nature must have a 
mighty mind, to produce such a won- 
derful display of almighty power; and 
if it be admitted that Nature is pos- 
sessed of these peculiar requisites, 
Nature can be none other than the 
God we worship; and call him ature, 





or call him God, he still remains the 
same self-existent, incomprehensible 
Being. 

Secondly. We can come to the 
same infallible conclusion from ano- 
ther source. We find ourselves pos- 
sessed of a considerable degree of in- 
telligence, capable of forming and ex- 
ecuting designs. Now this intelli- 
geuce must have been obtained from 
some quarter or other, for we could 
not make ourselves intelligent crea- 
tures. Either Nature, or some one 
else must have given it. Now if Na- 
ture has given us intelligence, Nature 


must be-the fountain of intelligence. 
ttaceernw” mus ve eerie ne + we 


she could not give what she does not 
possess; and she must have intelli- 
gence in an infinite degree, to be ca- 
pable of supplying with it such vari- 
ous orders, and such innumerable 
companies, as have been supplied 
with if in all ages; and if Nature 
have intelligence in an infinite de- 
gree, Nature must be God. ° 

Dut, thirdly. Supposing Nature to 
be the author of this wonderful 
scheme of things; from a review of 
her works, we perceive such an ad- 
mirable display of wisdom in the 
whole within our reach, that we 
come irresistibly to the conclusion, 
that Mature must have consummate 
wisdom: and since it would appear 
necessary that to maintain order in 
every department of her grand em- 
pire she should be every where pre- 
sent; from the order that does pre- 
vail throughout, we naturally infer 
her omnipresence: and from the in- 
genuity and complexity displayed in 
the organization, and from the vast- 
ness of the works themselves, being 
at once the effort of almighty power,; 
we conclude nature to be omnipotent; 
and if Nature possess consummate 
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wisdom, if she be omnipresent and | cannot attempt it; darkness and the| 
| night will not bide. Mvery scene and 


omnipotent, she must necessavily be 
God. This appears to be an inevita- 
ble conclusion; and if admitted as 
such, it becomes us to consider, in 
the next place, whether he may not 
have established general laws for the 
regulatio# of our conduct, and how 
far our present and future Couveni- 
ence may depend spon our yielding 
hn plicit obedience to those laws, 


JOSEPHUS. 


For the Magazine. 
SATURDY EVENING’S MONITOR. 
*‘ She goeth unto the grave to weep there.” 


In the chastisements of his provi- 
dence, God does not require of us a 
stoical indifference; he afflicts us in 
mercy, and loves to see the tear of 
contrition. ‘Lhe bereavements of 
friends and relations are not merely 
the ordinary events of life and regu 
lar course of all things; we are bound 
to look upon every event in divine 
providence as intended for our chas- 
tisement or comfort. 

But before we attempt to extract 


thie, medicine of thy sted leeway our 
misfortunes, there is a tribate that 


nature pays to feeling, a softening of 


the human heart, which, though it | 


may have no immediate relation to 
heaven, cannot be displeasing to a 
God of mercy and compassion. 

Grief is sacred and hallowed; it is 
a holy feeling of the mind, enblended 
with passion or guilt; man indulges 
it even inthe midnight hour, when 
he knows no eye but God’s is on him. 
We carry it into the sanctuary, we 
mingk it with our devotions, or ra- 
ther it leads us to the sanctuary and 
humbles us to devotion. 

I know not what bereavement may 
in general excite the strongest grief, 
nor on whom it mest powerfully ex- 
ercises its influence; but I know that 
over an only, a mach loved child, a 
child of our prayer, who is in infancy 
snatched from us, we drop tears 
which are, as it were, great drops of 
blood, 

The unbending principle of the 
masculine mind may teaca the father 
to hide the expression of his grief, 
though every fibre be wrung by it. 

But the mother, with those delicate 
feelings which makes woman lovely, 
cannot conceal her emotions; she 


every Object renews her anguish, and 
yet scarcely afiords a place to ex- 
press it. 

With her heart smote with anguish. 
she turns from those scenes which 
now no longer delight; sie quits the 
friends that come too early to console; 
she govth unio the grave to weep 
there.” 

But, mother, while knecling over 
the yet unmouldered body of your 
child, ere you refuse to be consoled 
because he is not, bear in mind that 
God, who remembers mercy in judg- 
ment, las chosen you to nurture an 
angel for the skies. No place, even 
the sanctuary, can alfurd a spot so 
truly devotional, 

At sucha place, though we pour 
the tear of anguished nature, and la- 
ment that we were born tomourn; 
yet the recollection of the lingering 
spirit of our beloved, softens down the 
asperity of our reproaches, and re- 
strains us that we sin not, neither 
charge God foolishly. 

No human tongue can chide a tear 
at such a place; no heart of feeling 
but will drop it there; at the grave 
afia feieand, aod in the remembrance 
of his affections, even ** Jesus wept.” 

i. ite 


For the Magazine. 
THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


(Continued.) 


I directed my course towards the 
cottage. It was formed of logs dove- 
tailed at the corners, and laid horri- 
zontally one upon another; and their 
interstices were crammed with clay 
and moss, to keep out the inclemency 
of the weather. The chimney formed 
of the stone of the hills, and the clay 
of the valleys; had partly fallen to 
the ground. ‘The roof was composed 
of shingles taken from the lofty cy- 
press, but now decaying with age; 
through which at different vents, the 
moldering effects of time was obser- 
vable: and o’er its decaying surface, 
it was thickly covered in places with 
moss of a beautiful green velvet ap- 
pearance; whilst in other parts, large 
glassy spots were seen of the colour 
of bronze. These. with the long 





spears of grass, which hung from its | 





eves, and were waving in the winds 
and with an ancient cypress that arose 
and raised its venerable head on the 
north side*of the cottage; among the 
branches of which, a dove was cooing, 
and an edolio was uttering their 
mournful plaints; gave the scenery a 
very interesting appearance, and pro- 
duceda pleasing effect upon the mind, 
but tinctured with sadness 

The only living beings that could 
be perceived inhabiting the cottage, 
were, the wasps who were entering 
the unsashed windows, and crevices 
in the building; and a few bats and 
owls adhereing to the inside walls; 
who had there retired to shield them- 
selves as much as possible in’ their 
favourite darkness, Ata small dis- 
tance from this cot were the remaius 
of an arch composed of a variety 
of fruit trees, intermixed with consi- 
derable taste; whose limbs, now bent 
under their annular weigit. 

Gray rocks perfectly bare were 
perceived on some of the neighbour- 
ing hills peeping in py ramidical forms 
above the great arches of verdure, 
which rose one above the other;— 
thus flying off in perspective, they 
exhibited majestic outlines upon the 
vault of heaven. The bodics of these 
ewinences throughout, were elegantly 
spotted with most beautiful tints of 
the yellow, and of the red. These 
tints appeared to melt into the sur- 
rounding dark and light green which 
covered the hills, Whilst the whole 
was encircled with a brilliant girdle 
of the colour of a light olive, and of 
gold; which twinkling glistened—oc- 
casioned by the aspen, and leaves 
from various trees; which were quick- 
ly vibrating as they intervened be- 
tween the sight and: the setting sun. 
Fleecy clouds deeply tinged here and 
there, with carmine and = with -pur- 
ple, lightly played through the air, 
over these eminences, At times they 
appeared to be drawn out, and exhi- 
bited veils over the face of heaven, 
as white as the driven snow; then 
mixing, they assumed various forms 
and colours, and flew with great ra- 
pidity across the firmament, whilst 
sume assended still higher, and at 
last seemed to melt or dissolve in 
ether. 

_ On one of the rocks was perceived 
adhering, as it opposed a perpendicu- 
lar front to the decending hill, large 
spots of moss of a velvet green and 





of an orange appearance, through 
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which the water glistening trickled, 
and appeared as if pearls and dia- 
monds were profusely scattered over, 
and beneath their soft verdure. 


This rocky height was crowned 
with the mountain plumb, which ex- 
hivited its scarlet coloured fruit; and 
which appeared as if hanging in clus- 
ters from their bended boughs, A- 
long side of this abrupt eminence 
flowed roughly, a stream of water; and 
which at a small distance below, 
swept from an arching rock, in foam- 
ing broad sheets of sparkling chrys- 
tal. Whilst here and there, the 
stream condensing in narrow chan 
nels, falling from these heights; ap- 
peared as if they were long columus 
of brilliant silver. 

The salubrity of the air throughout 
this valley; the busy hum of the indus- 
trious ees: the great variety of plu- 
maged birds, and their musical notes 
swelling in the wind; combined with 
the surrounding views, and the rust- 
ling of the water: produced in me an 
extatic delight which I never before 
experienced. I traversed the course 
of the rivulet to the foot of the hill 
from whence it descended, and often 
but vainly cast my sight around for 
a human being, from whom IT could 
gain some intelligence respecting the 
departed inhabitants of this terrestrial 
paradise. IT knew not why, but I felt 
interested in knowing their fate. Lcon- 
ceived they were unfortunate, and 
virtuous—had flown from the viscious 
world and had here reposed a while 
in solitude. but were now departed:— 
but where! My eyes were cast on the 
indexes of death which narrowly had 
arisen above the surrounding green; 
—thrilling sensasions arose, and re- 
lieving tears silently flowed their 
course;—! turned mournfully from the 
spot and wandered through a grove 
of trees, which playfully waved a- 
round their branches; and regretting- 
ly viewed the objects, that luxuriant- 
ly presenied themselves, 


The hours quickly passed away 
without being conscious of it: the sun 
with a rapid course was decending 
the western hemisphere; whilst the 
evening twilight now upon the wing, 
was taking the.space which this heat- 
ing luminary occupied. I returned 
and reclined upon one of the sodded 
hillocks near the cottages and medi- 
tated again upon the scene before me, 


Why said I is this peaceful dwelling, 





which is surrounded by so fertile and 
luxuriant a soil, a place in’ which 
Flora and Pomona seem to scatter so 
profusely their treasures, become dis- 
inhabited? what wonderful revolution 
has destroyed its former inhabitants? 
their improvements around this spot 
have been great; they had transplant 

ed the trees of distant places to this 
valley, some of which are now loaded 
with luscious fruit; whilst others 
shooting into wild luxuriance are pro- 
ducing the riches of Pomona of an 
inferior quality, and less in quantity; 
nature appears to be reclaiming and 
restoring them to their former wild, 
and uncultivated state. 

The walks which appeared to have 
been gravelled and rolled, are now 
overgrown with grass, the pea vine, 
and the alder. ‘Phe cedars and spruce 


which lined their borders, and ap- | 


peared to have been formerly trim- 
med in handsome oval and pyramidal 
shapes, now shoot out their luxuri- 
ant branches at random. ‘The cot- 
tage by its decaying appearance, 
seeins to have been deserted for many 
years. Has war spread its ravages 
in this remote part? have banditti in- 
fested this earthly paradise, and mur. 
dered its rural inhabitants? or has 
pestilence swept this delightful vale 


with her pestifferous efluvia, and de-. 


stroyed the cottagers? 

Ll again directed my sight towards 
the forsaken dwelling. ‘The evening 
breeze rudely blew its blasts through 
the unsashed windows, the crevices, 
aud partly decayed logs, and through 
the many vents of the moss grown 
roof, which echoed a mourntul lay to- 
wards the monuments of the departed, 
on which T was seftted. It seemed as 
if sensible of the loss of persons dear 
to memory; and was pouring its la- 
mentation over their rank vegetative 
graves. A fox startled my revery, 
as he bounded across the walk ata few 
paces distant. ~ On directing my at- 
tention towards the spot, a deer and 
its spotted fawn were seen through 
a labyrinth of trees. on the edge of a 
small brook, drinking of the limpid 
stream. By their side arose a diminu- 
tive building, 1 had not before obser- 
ved; erected over the bubbling head 
of the brook; and which appeared to 
be a spring house. 

How lovely is thy appearance, O 
nature! when thy guardian time has 
for years undisturbedls displayed his 
power over the works of art, in en- 
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deavouring to stamp upon them again, 
as they previously possessed, the im- 
pression of thy image. It is then 
you infuse into a contemplative mind, 
a melancholy contentment, a hea- 
venly calm. Thy power through cre- 
ation is ever present, and far trans- 
cends that of thy adversary. When 
art ceases for a while its labour, na- 
ture by time’s all powerful aid ascends 
triumphant: she destroys all the de- 
signs produced in her unbounded re- 
gions, from her works; or committed 
upon her soil. She msinuates the 
roots of her trees through mortered 
foundation walls; and racks them 
from their basis. She plants her con- 
suming worm in the hardened wood 
which man deprives of its vitality, 
for the wants of life, or for his plea- 
sures; and it falls to dust. She covers 
its surface with green velvet moss, 
and with agarics, beautifully painted 
with black, purple, yellow, or red; 
which hides its deformed mass from 
the eye, and which hastens its des- 
traction. From whence does she de- 
rive the principle which gives her 
strength? time alone can declare to 
us her power, by effects: he seizes 
and rides to eternity, over and 
through all creation. He prevents 
mortality by his power of subjection, 
from soaring through the maze which 
surrounds our intellectual faculties, 
to explore the great Author of all, 
When the sable mantle of night 
covers the earth; we observe the far 
spreading heavens innumerably set 
with bright cinctillating stars, and the 
enlightening moon moving majesti- 
cally in its destined course throagh 
the spacious etherial region. Toa 
contemplative mind these objects are 
grand, magnificent and sublime. But 
let us direct our attention to the 
cause of their luminous appearance, 
and we perceive the sun; but we can 
behold itonly for amoment; its glow- 
ing beams are too powerful for metab 
signt to bear: it is only by its effects, 
produced om the vital principle dis- 
tributed throughout creation, we are 
made to exist on earth. But let us 
ascend still higher, and search for 
the great cause of all,—the cause of 
life and of death;—we are lost in im- 
mensity. ‘Pime permits us not to ex- 
plore further, or deeper, into the mys- 
levies of creation, ‘Phe great and su- 
preme Being, who gave power and 
effects to all, could not be beheld by 


| his material created beings, without 
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instant annihilation. When the Al. 
mighty’s power is reflected to the sun, 
and from that to the planets, it then 
causes vitality to spring and to be- 
come active, in the planetary warlds. 
What sublunary animal, rational or 
irrational, who only in this indirect 
manner, id enabled to receive life, 
could withstand the piercing—-the di- 
vine countenance of the Almighty? 
his countenance is to us, the counte- 
nance of death, and through which We 
only ascend to immortality. 

I was thus absorbed in meditation: 
unheeding the disappearance of Sol, 
the principal of our lighted hemis- 
phere; who had now withdrawn his 
bright beams, to give rest to the nu- 
merous orders of animated beings, 
which inhabits this part of the luxu-. 
riant globe. The descending dew, al- 
ready licked vegetative creation with 
its refreshing moisture; and the moon 
which now cast its beams around, 
had enlightened this valley with its 
pale red rays; when I was roused 
from my meditation, to seek a place 
ef rest, and shelter for the night. 


(Yo be continued.) 


——— + aor - 
Grub-Street, July 12, 1733. 
An Accowut of a journey to Paris, in a 
letter to a country Squire to his 
Papa. 
Paris in France, this 
16th of June, an- 
noq; Vomini 1733. 
Ever honoured Sir, 
mon pere, 


After my humble duty remember’d 
to you, hoping you are in good health, 
as | am at this present writing; this 
is for to let you know, that we left 
Dover last Tuesday was three weeks, 
to sail upon the main ocean sea; and 
having a bloody strong gale of wind, 
we got to Callis in four hours: but I 
did not half like it, for I was most 
gonsumed sea sick; and our Dick 
was so abominations bad, that I 
thought he would have been vivat 
rex, and dy’d upon the spott: he mu- 
ted, and cast to that degree, as if he 
would have cast up his very pluck 
and harslet. We had no sooner land- 
ed. but we were hurried to the gov- 
ernor, and then to the custom. house, 
where we had a mortal deal of trou- 
ble with my portmantle; and Dick 
had like to have lef the bag where 
was all my clean linnen, and old 


K. George the 2nd. 


inthe 7th \ear of 


shoes. 


understood then one word of French, | 


we had like to have been bamboozled; | 


but by the help of my well spoken 
English gentleman, a very handsom 
bodyed person in the face, (whom I 
found was a drawer at the silver lyon 
tavern there,) we gott out of that 
scrape, and he very civilly carried 
us to the house where he had the ho- 
hour to serve. ‘There we lived in 
clover, and there [found two English 
travellers going to Paris: the one a 
huffing young spenthrift, with a blue- 
purple scarlet coat on, all bedizened 
with lace; a silly puppy. that could 
neither play at putt, nor all-fours, but 
wanted me, forsooth, to play at quad- 
rill; which I know no more of than the 
pope of Rome: so I smelt the lay. and 
shun’d him. The other was an Oxtord 
scholar, just come from Cambridge, a 
mere ninny: his first question was, if 
{ was acquainted with the Classicks? 
and Tin return, asked him,-if he was 
acquainted In Essex; and let him 
know you was of the Quorum, and 
that I was your son, and heir: but as 
for the family of the Classicks, I was 
sure there was no such in our coun. 
try, ornene of any note: upon this he 
grinn’d, and turn’d away upon his 
heele, and so I found the fellow was a 
foole. And I was glad I got sheere 
of him; and resolved to keep no Eng- 
lish gentlemen company: because, 
first and foremust, they spend their 
money at no rate, and I do not desire 
such conversation, because I know it 
argufies nothing, and their pretenses 
of friendship are nothing but blanda- 
tion: and I resolving to live within 
compass, (do you, Sir,) design’d to go 
to Paris in the waggon; and Dick 
was of the same opinion. But when 
I cali’d for a reckoning,—(blood and 
thunder!) L may say, that there was 
the Devil to pay—but, as the saying 


is, necessitas non habet leggs; so I 


paid it, with as good a will, as if I 
had swallow’d a hedge-hog. 

We set out early one morning, in 
eompany only with three Frenchmen 
(very clever gentlemen indeed:) one 
of them spoke preity good, bad En- 
glish, and had been footman to a half 
pay officer; the second was a rope- 
dancer; and the third taught dogs to 
set, and the like; but surely, they 
were the most complaisant gentlemen, 
that ever were born or christened. 
Whatever I said, they said so too: if 





| t sneez’d, they bow’d; if I laugh’d, 


j 
' 





And as neither Dick nor I! they did the same; if IT yawn’d, they 


stretch’d their jaws; and so forth. 
We were ten days in getting to Paris; 
sometimes I rode, and sometimes I 
walk’d, and pass’d thro’ many townes 
and cities: but 1 knew better than to 
puzzel my brains to remember their 
names, Which would argafie nothing 
at all, if so be I.came for improve- 
ment, and the like of that. My tel- 
low traveHers were so mortal civil to 
me, that I could do no less than bear 
their expences, tho’ I was forced to 
use some violence (as it were) to in- 
gage them to accept of it: however, I 
lost nothing by it; for inreturn, they 
taught me French as fast as hops, so 
that by the time we got to Paris, I 
could say we Mounseer and non 
Mounseer as well as the best of them, 
and se cou’d our Dick too. But they 
all said they never knew any body 
that ever learn’t so much in so short 
a time; and Ll am of the same mind 
too, the’ I say it, that shou’d not say 
it, and that’s a proud word; but mum 
for that—tace is Latine for a canile. 

At Paris, by advice of my friend 
the foot-man I took lodgings at a 
friends of his, at a sixsouse ordinary, 
up two pair of stairs, in a back-lane, 
because of cheap living. For, thinks Ll 
to myself, as I came here only to see 
fashions, | may as well do that, out 
of a window up two paire of staires, as 
out of a parlour: and to save charges 
Dick lies with me, but is diswally 
afraid of spirits, and of things waik- 
ing, because he can’t speak a bit of 
Latine.—And for my owne part, I 
resolve (as the saying is) to keep oniy 
the best of company: so 1 found a sut- 
ficient number of very polite geutle- 
men, that lodged in the same house 
that is to say, two journey-men tay- 
lors. (natives of Ireland,) two Itallian 
fidlers, and the chief toad-eater to a 
very noted mountebank: bul, sure, 
and sure! had you but seen how they 
all honour’d, bow’d to, and compli- 
mented me, you would have taken your 
corporall oath, that they were men of 
quality, and that Knew I was some- 
body. I seldom go abroad. because 
can see the world fast enough out of 
my chamber window: but when I do go 
out, one, or more, and sometimes all 
these civil gentlemen wait on me: and 
poor Dick is so fraid of being lost, 
that he either takes holde of my 
sword, or the lappet of my coate, 
whenever I go into the city. And as 
I never weare my best Clothes for 
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fear of daubing them, so he never 
wears his new livery, lest people 
should take him for some lord, and 
murder me for my money, orcutt his 
throat for the sake of his clothes. I 
don’t go to the play, because they say 
sad naughty women are there: and I 
have been to court but once, and I 
will insure you, that I will never go 
twice; for 1 think in my heart, that 
it is as fine a sight, to se our quarter 
sessions. But if seems my merit 
could not be hid there: for [ am told, 
by one, that heard it from the king’s 
corn-catter, he was inform’d by one 
of the pages in waiting, that he thinks 
he heard the cardinal say, as how as 
he almost thought, that I was some 
body of distinction if the truth was 
known, and the like of that. 

[ must not forget to tell you, that 
they are all here either Papishes or 
Roman catholicks, and I like them 
at n» price: so that when I have seen 
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fashions one week more, I design to | 


return from beyond sea, in order, Sir, 
to make you a grand father, if I live 
and do well, as the saying is. ‘he 
whole city have their eye upon me, 
especially the ladies. who I am told, 
are all in love with me: and every 
one saies, Lam vastly improved by 
travelling; and that 1 am so witty, 
and so wise, that they never saw the 

eer of me in all their borne dayes: 
and as [ have now seen the world I 
hope the gentlemen of the county will 
be so wise, as to put me up, for one, 
at the next election. 

Pray give my love and service to 
Mrs. Peggy. and bid her prepare to 
be happy,—she knows well enough 
what Imeane. Dick remembers his 
love to all the fox-hounds, pariicu- 
larly to Caches, and desires of all 
love. that if she lyes in, he may be 
put down for a puppy. So no more 
at present, but iy love to ‘Pom Jack- 
son, and goodman Hickumbottom, 
and to his parson, and his aunt, 
which is all from 

Dear Papa, 
Your ever loving son tili death, 
W. BOOBYKIN. 


P. S. Here is a vast cunning man 
lives at the very next door: he prof 
fers for a luidore, (as they call it.) to 
Jearne me to make spells and charms, 
and love powders, and will teach m«- 
to raise the devil, into the bargaine: 
which ‘I think may be of great use to 


me at elections, and in foxhunting, | 
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and so forth. And as I have a com- 
pacity for any witty thing, | have a 
huge mind to learne: and he saies, if 
[ will turn papish, he will give me 
the true receipt to inake the philoso- 
phers stone, that will turne every 
thing I touch, into gold, and silver. 
and money, and the like: but I shall 
beg his diversion for that, for I han’t 
a mind to be damn’d, at present; and 
hope I never shall, if { live and do 
well, and so forth, as the saying is. 
W. B. 


WATSONIANA. 


I have not the same notion of the 
utility of elementary books in the 
ology which many persons entertain. 
Elementary books in geometry, alge- 
bra, &c. exhibit to us an indissoluble 
concatenation of intuitive or demon- 
strated truths: but elementary books 
in theology gives us a concatenation, 
perhaps, but it is more frequently a 
concatenation of conjectures than of 
truths. 

Let any man fill his head with a 
persuasion, that he understands what 
is meant by the Image of God; that 
Adam had Original Righteousness: 
that it was a Federal Head, &c. and 


it will not be easy to enumerate the 


series of truths (conjectures they 
ought to be called,- and absolute er- 
rors they may be) which, will follow 
as legitimate corollaries, from such 
assumed principles, 

What are the catechisms of the 
Roman church, of the English church, 
of the Scotch church, and of all other 
churches, but a set of propositions 
which men of different natural capa- 
cities, educations? prejudices, have 
fabricated (sometimes on the anvil of 
sincerity, oftener on thatofignorance, 
interest, or hypocrisy) from the di- 
‘ine materials furnished by the Bible? 
And can any man of an enlarged cha- 
rity believe, that his salvation will 
ultimately depend on a concurrence 
in pinion with any of these niceties, 
which the several sects of Christians 
have assumed as essentially necessary 
for a Christian man’s belief? Oh, no! 
Christinity is not a speculative busi- 
ness. One good act, performed from a 
principle of obedience to the declared 
will of God, will be of more service 
ty every individual, than all the spec- 
ulative theolugy of St. Augustin. 
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When we want to open a lock, and 
after having tried, to no purpose, @ 
number of keys, we hit upon one 
which opens it with facility, we con- 
clude that we have met with the right 
key. In like manner when any phe- 
nomenon in nature is to be explained, 
such, for instance, as the aberration 
of the fixed stars, and we find that 
the hypothesis of the progressive mo- 
tion of light, combined with that of 
the annual motion of the earth in its 
orbit, will completely solve that won- 
derful appearance, we rightly con- 
clude that light is progressive; or 
when we find that the colours, figure, 
position, and all the other appear- 
ances of the primary and secondary 
rainbows, can be solved from the dif- 
ferent refrangibility of the rays of 
light passing through globular drops 
of rain, we rightly conclude that the 
rays of light are differently refrangi- 
ble and the drops of rain globular, 
whe,may we not argue in the same 
manner on other subjects? The verbal 
harmonies observable in the Gospels 
may be solved, by admitting that the 
four Evangelists transcribed some 
parts of the Gospels from a common 
document: may not the solution of 
the phenomena, as Mr. Marsh calls 
them, of the verbal harmonies, by the 
hy pothesis of such a document, be ad- 
mitted as a proof that such a docu- 
ment did once exist? 


ae + a 
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ADDRESS TO THE PHILOMATHESTIAN SOCIE- 
iY OF PHILADELPHIA,—SPOKEN BY A 


MEMBER. 


When through the darkness of the Vandal 
gloom, 

The light burst forth on reason’s slumbering 
tomb, 

The dreary night was lost in glorious day, 

And Serence shone, with pure celestial ray; 

Th’ etherial beam iMum'd the darken’d mind, 

Cheer’d the faint soul, and beal’d the mental 
blind; é 

Then slumbering nations woke to view the 
dawn, 

And joyful hail the blest efulgent morn. 

On swift wing’d pinions flew the radiant star, 

Announcing joy to lands and regions far, 

The blushing dawn advane’d to smiling day, 

And lawless wanderers own’d the genial sway; 

Then grov’iing slaves, the wondrous cause to 
scan, 

Burst their vile Chains, and.rose to godlike 
man! 
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One mighty impulse reign’d from shore to 
shore, 

And thronging tribes, Pierrian streams adore! 

Through hill and dale,-oe’r mountains and the 
plain, 

All swept the lyre, all wak’d th’ Eolian strains, 

The gentle muses sought th’ Arcadian grove, 


And whispering Zephyrs breath’d the notes of 


l ove; 

Vast was the change that blest the eastern 
clime, 

Hail! halcyon hoars!—the golden age divine: 

Fain would the muse the raptur’d theme pursue 

Fain hide the sequel from from our sadd’ning 
view; 

But she must wake the dark, and mournful 
strain, 

Resign the lyre and sing, th’ embattled plain. 

Thick shades of vice o’erspread the visual 
ray, 

Again in night was lost the blissful day, 

Bevona triumph’d o’er the peaceful plain 

And chang’d Apollo’s, for the clarion strain. 

’Twas then, fair Science sought to hide its 
head, 

The child of Peact, from ruthless warfare 
fled; 

The clang of war, the trembling muse alarms, 

She flies the East, and hastes to Europe’s 
arms, 

With grateful joy they view’d the heavenly 
maid, 

And vetive off’rings at her atar paid 

Nor there ceonfindd—on blest Cotumst1a’s 
shore 

Enlighten’d Freemen, at her shrine adore! 

Lo! temples rise!—with strides before un- 
known, 

Her reign extends, and Science rears its throne! 

Nor evanescent is the genial sway. 

*Tis Vir 1 uB’s sceptre—and we all obey, 

Long may it flourssh in this happy clime, 

With glory lasting, as the page of time; 

No impious arm, with fell intent dispoil 

The guardian Genius of Columbian’s soil! 

Ye PHitomMaTuesi1ans!—warm’d with gene- 
rous zeal, 

Who bow with rapture, and her influence feel}, 

Far from the din of fruitless cares retir’d, 

With love of truth, each kindred heart is 
fired! 

"The youthful muse would sound the trembling 
lyre, 

And sweep the chords with friendship’s hal- 
low’d fire’ 

With jov she greets the dawn of Science here, 

Propitious sign of skies serene and clear— 

While here ye bend at learning’s sacred shrine, 

Or soar above with Eloquence divine, 

The grave debate, w ith native wit conjoin’d, 

That sparkling zest, which joys the sportive 
mind, 

Let heavenly ViaTve in your hearts preside, 

This siedfast helm alone can stem the tide, 

"Tis this will calm, when stormy passions rise, 

Tilume the way, and clear the tro. bled skies; 

This points abuve, when sad distress is nigh, 


‘Bo realms of bliss, eternal, and on nigh; 
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| There living streams of know'edge ever roll; 


That fount of truth alone can fill the soul; 

Eternal wisdom shines with heavenly ray, 

Mysterious night is lost in glorious day. 

Let knowledge then each virtuous impulse 
move, 

This sacred cause a blest effect shall prove; 

This be our aim, for Science. here is given, 

To guide our path, and teach the way to hea- 


ven! 
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ORIENTAL SONG. 


The tiger growls where Azim sleeps— 
Its poisonous tears the Upas weeps; 
The panther’s lair is 4zim’s grave, 
Azim the ingrate, and the bave/ 


The burning sun looks on his turf, 

His requiem but the moaning surf; 
Above his corse, commingling, lay, 
The bones of desert-monster’s prey. 


4zim was kind—but Azim slew, 
In frenzied mood, a brother true; 
Allah looked down upon the deed— 
Azim, the ingrate’s, doomed to bleed. 


Upon the sands his bleeding corse 

Is mangled by the trampling horse, 

Till the hot Siroc kindly blows, 

And o’er his bones the dust-heap throws. 


The tiger growls where Azim sleeps— 
Its poisonous tears the Upas weeps; 
The panther’s lair is Azim’s grave, 
Azim the ingrate and the brave’ 


—[——— 


For the Magazine. 
To § . 


Wilt thou love me?—then thy arms 
Shall be my lasting rest; 

Umindful of all other’s charms, 
My home shall be thy breast. 





Wilt thou love me?—then no more 
My feet shall ever stray; 

Forgeting all my faults before, 
Thy truth shall light my way. 


Wilt thou love me?—then will I 
Of pleasure break the spell; 

For thee will only learn to sigh— 
For thee my bosom swell. 


Wilt thou love me? then in death 
My soul shall cleave to thine; 
hall bless thee with mv parting breath, 


And proudly call thee mine. 
Boston Barp. 





For the Magazine. 
St. CAITR. 


Degenerate sons of sires renown’d! 
Unworthy of the name you bear, 





Let not your tears. pollute the mound, 


Whose friendly bosom shrouds St. CLatR« 


*T was not the piercing wind that blows 
O’er Eustern mountains coid and drear; 

*T was not a Worthern blast that froze 
The mighty heart that moulders here. 


No—’twas the blighting South that stole 


Like poisonous dews—like treachery’s. 


breath— 
Whose chilling warmth decay’d the soul, 
E’re yet the flesh was ripe for death! 


Great shade, fareweil, | would not wake 
The harp to speak thy cloudless fame; 
No—lei the string im sunder break, 
Whose voice would sound my country’s 
shame. CHILDE JONATHAR, 


I 
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To Miss E. K. 
I’ve seen the lily of the vale, 
That blossoms in tne desert’s gloom, 
And scented on the Western gale 
The sweet Magnolia’s rich perfume. 


In lonesume glen and desert bower, 
I’ve seen the wild rose in its pride; 

Than which no fairer, sweeter flower 
Can Flora’s garden boast beside. 


I’ve seen them all when best array’d 
In Nature’s finest livery, 

E’er frosiy dews had Cast a shade 
Upon their tawdry finery. 


Yet in their gayest, best attire, 

Those flowers were not so sweet to me 
Asis thine eye’s expressive fire, 

That burns in silent dignity. 


Fair is the lilly of the vale, 
And sweetly blooms the woodlend rose; 
Yet lovelier is thy cheek so pale 


Than all the sweets those flowers disclose. 


W. RR. 
ARI 
For the Magazine 
TO W—. 

You say that you will think no more 
Of the sweet dreams that fill’d your brais, 

\nd all your hopes you say are o’er, 

You will not see that smile again. 


Ah yes, that smile continual plays, 
For yon alone this heart doth beat; 

Have I not all thy coldness felt, _ 
And still the cause you do secrete? 


Think not IT wish to sway your heart, 
Or warp its feelings to my will; 

No, | disdain the guise of art, 
Candour my bursting heart shall fill. 


Unyenerous youth, this heart could bear 
Yo think that i: had been decreed, 
Could bear to think that you weve false, 
That it too soon your love believed. 
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But O! that you should think that I 
Had proved untrue nor longer loved 

O cease to think, if this thy thought; 
Have I not oft my fondness prov’d. 


You may find one whose raptures charm 
‘to gain you'd thimk an envied bliss 
But cb, you never, never can 
Find one whose heart can love like this. 


’Tis done, ves, I will strive to bear 
Your ill timed scorn with ortitud e 
‘Tis you alone that does deserve 
The stigma of ingratitude. 


Think not I wish thy heart to break 
For one you never Could have loved; 

Or it would not so soon have ceased, 
Befure my faithlessness was proved. 


O if thy heart but beat as true 
As hers you say so oft you scorn, 
And though I soon shall be forgot 
1 ne’er can love but you alone. 


Adieu! and may you never feel 
The pangs that rack my tortured breast, 
And happ:ness which will be thine 
i ne’er shall feel till death gives rest. 
Mary. 
— 


From the Port Folio. 


WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF VISITING 
MOUNT VERNON, 
28th June, 1818. 

Although no trophied arch sublimely rears 

@’er him whose death drew forth a nation’s 
tears; 

Aithough no sculptur’d marble points the eyes 

Where the great father of his country lies; 

Yet to this spot, by zenerous feeling led, 

With sacred awe snall many a pilzrim tread, 

And while his vows to freedom are address’d, 

Feel purer virtue kindie in the breast! 

The soldier pausing in this hallowed scene, 

Shall nuse on martial fizids that once have 
been, 

Rouse as the squadrons glitter in the view, 

Mix in the fight and vict’ry’s shouts renew! 

The statesman, studious of his country’s weal, 

Shall linger near, where Freedom loves to 
dwell, 

Invoke the genius that preserv’d the state, 

Guided her destines and made Ler great! 

Impassion’d youth be seen with silver age 

Treading where sleeps the hero, patriot, sage! 

Here virgin hands the flowery tribute br.ng, 

And strew the sweets that earliest scent the 
spring; 

And mothers teach to lisping lips the name 

‘J hat virtue consecratas to endless fame! 

Oh Washington! there needs nosvoried urn, 

No proud mausoleum, whence thy worth to 
learn: 

Thy country is thy monument imprest 

With each bright feature that can make it 
blest, 

And the deep gratitude of ev’ry heart 
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Shall partial time to ev’ry age impart; 
‘Thy verdant laurels wiumph o'er decar, 
And flourish still when time shall fade away! 


A. 
Anecdotes, from the Port Folio. 
Marshal Saxe.—Ilt is notorious, 


says Marmontel in his incomparable 
biography, that with much nobleness 
and dignity of soul, the marshal was 
fond of mirth and jollity. By taste, as 
by system, he loved merriment in his 
armies, saying that the French never 
did so well as when they were led on 
gaily, and what they most feared, in 
war’, Was Weary Inactivity. He had al- 
ways acomic opera in hiscamp. It was 
at the theatre that he gave the order 
of battle; and on those days the prin- 
cipal actress used to come forward 
and say: Gentlemen, to-morrow there 
wil be no play, on account of the battle 
the marshal gives; after to-morrow the 
Cock of the Village, with the Merry 
Intrigues, &c. 

Fredonia.—** What is the matter,” 
said i to myfriend Irritabilis, who was 
in the act of throwing upon the floor 
one of Mellish’s beautiful maps, as I 
eufered his study; « Matter!’? quoth 
the angry student. ** [am reading 
Dr. Mitchill’s appendix to Cuvver’s 
Geology, in Which he says something 
about * Fredonian writers.’ Now, | 
have been these two hours hunting in 
every longitude and latitude for Fre 
donia, and this man has entirely omit- 
ted it.”’ [ told him that [ supposed it 
was only to be found in the Limbus 
patrum or Limbo of Milton,* and as- 
sured him that among the American 
writers Dr. Mitchillpwas the only per- 
son who had ever mentioned it; and | 
gave him further satisfaction by as- 
suring him that a certain * John 
Cleves Symmes, of Ohio,’ together 
with about «twenty credible persons,’ 
were about to proceed to that un- 
known region, under the auspices of 
the worthy Doctor, in search of 
: thrifty vegetables,’ for the Elgin ga‘ 
den, animals to stock the wilds of the 
western Country, and men to dig the 
great New-York canal. 

*—a Limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools. Par. Lost. 11], 495. 


From the Salem Register. 
Some of our citizens have observed 
that th worst spent evering in the 


week was that following the public 
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devotions. Instead of domestic en- 
jJoyments, family visits, and the pu- 
rest social intercourse, we conduct as 
though getting from home were a 
pleasure, as though the streets were 
a luxury, and in bad company was 
the only freedom youth might covet. 
Above a century ago, Dr. C. Mather 
preached before the General Court on 
the subject, and we shall give some 
extracts; 

‘¢ There is a faithful people of God 
among us, who are grieved at their 
heart, when they see our licentious 
doings on the Lord’s Day Evening. 
‘Lhe parents on rambles, the children 
in revels, the servants in cabals, the 
reins thrown upon the neck of a peo- 
ple.” 

Afterwards, treating of the influ. 
ence of such manners upon a day of 
devotion he goes on in his own familiar 
way: ¢** Because this evening is ill 
spent, therefore all the good of the 
Lord’s Day is:lost. As one expresses 
it, we lost the heat of the day, in the 
cool of the evening. If we get for- 
wards in our heavenly journey on the 
Lord’s Day, we do as much fall back- 
wards in the evening.’ ‘Vhe conver- 
sion of our children meets with a la- 
inentable obstruction in the damp 
which this evening brings with it.” 

As an apology for his zeal, he af- 
terwards says, «1 am to acquaint 
you, that we are not pressing the 
least measure of superstition upon 
you. Though you do not believe the 
following evening to be any part of 
holy time, yet you may so spend it 
that the good shall not be defeated by 
any inadvertencies. Methinks the 
bells that you heard calling you to 
the Assemblies, might a little mind 
you—When the bells had given the 
Jast of their strokes, yet the sound 
continued after they were over. And 
the better metal they were, the longer 
did the sound continue. Christians 
of a better metle, will not lose the 
sound and the strain of the Lord’s 
day immediately. Uhere are many 
guod things you may do without the 
least superstition.’ 


Philadelphia, 


SATURDAY, SEPLE MBER 26, 1818. 
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EDUCATION, 
Joseph Lancaster, the celebrated 


inventor of the system of education 
which bears his name in England 
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wisdom, if she be omnipresent and 
omnipotent, she must necessarily be 
God. This appears to be an inevita- 
ble conclusion; and if admitted as 
such, it becomes us to consider, in 
the next place, whether he may not 
haveyestablished general laws for the 
regulation of our conduct, and how 
far our present and future conveni- 
ence may depend upon our yielding 
implicit obedience tu those laws. 
JOSEPHUS. 


———. + eo 
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SATURDY EVENING’S MONITOR. 
“ She goeth unto the grave to weep there.” 


In the chastisements of his provi- 
dence, God does not require of us a 
stoical indifference; he afflicts us in 
mercy, and loves tu see the tear of 
contrition. The bereavements of 
friends and relations are not merely 
the ordinary events of life and regu. 
lar course of all things; we are bound 
to look upon every event in divine 
providence as intended for our chas- 
tisement or comfort. 

But before we attempt to extract 
this medicine of the mind from our 
misfortunes, there is a tribute that 
nature pays to feeling, a softening of 
the human heart, which, though it 
may have no immediate relation to 
heaven, cannot be displeasing to a 
God of mercy and compassion. 

Grief is sacred and hallowed; it is 
a holy feeling of the mind, unblended 
with passion or guilt; man indulges 
it even in the midnight hour, when 
he knows no eye but God’s is on him. 
We carry it into the sanctuary, we 
mingle it with our devotions, or ra- 
ther it leads us to the sanctuary and 
humbles us to devotion. 

I know not what bereavement may 
in general excite the strongest grief, 
nor on whom it most powerfully ex- 
ercises its influence; but I knew that 
over an only, a much loved child, a 
child of our prayer, who is in infancy 
snatched from us, we drop tears 
which are, as it were, great drops of 
blood, 


The unbending principle of the 
masculine mind may teach the father 
to hide the expression of his grief, 
though every fibre be wrung by it. 

But the mother, with those delicate 
feelings which makes woman lovely, 
Cannot conceal her emotions; she 
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cannot attempt it; darkness and the 
night will not hide. Iuvery scene and 
every object renews her anguish, and 
yet scarcely aifurds a place to ex- 
press it. 

With her heart smote with anguish, 
she turns from those scenes which 
now no longer delight; she quits the 
friends that come too early to console; 
‘she goeth unto the grave to weep 
there.” 

But, mother, while kneeling over 
the yet unmouldered body of your 
child, ere you refuse to be consoled 
because he is not, bear in-mind that 
God, who remembers mercy in judg- 
ment, has chosen you to nurture an 
angel for the skies. No place, even 
the sanctuary, can affurd a spot so 
truly devotional. 

At such a place, though we pour 
the tear of anguished nature, and la- 
ment that we were born tomourn; 
yet the recollection of the lingering 
spirit of our beloved, softens down the 
asperity of our reproaches, and re- 
strains us that we sin not, neither 
charge God foolishly. 

No human tongue can chide a tear 
at such a place; no heart of feeling 
but will drop it there; at the grave 
of a friend, and in the remembrance 
of his affections, even * Jesus wept.” 

C. 


For the Magazine. 
THE DESERTED COTTAGE. 
A FRAGMENT. 


(Continued.) 


I directed my course towards the 
cottage. It was formed of logs dove- 
tailed at the corners, and laid horri- 
zontally one upon another; and their 
interstices were crammed with clay 
and moss, to keep out the inclemency 
of the weather. The chimney formed 
of the stone of the hills, and the clay 
of the valleys; had partly fallen to 
the ground. The roof was composed 
of shingles taken from the lofty cy- 
press, but now decaying with age; 
through which at different vents, the 
moldering effects of time was obser- 
vable: and o’er its decaying surface, 
it was thickly covered in places with 
moss of a beautiful green velvet ap- 
pearance; whilst in other parts, large 
glassy spots were seen of the colour 
of bronze. ‘These, with the long 








eves, and were waving in the wind; 
and with an ancient cypress that arose 
and raised its venerable head on the 
north side of the cottage; among the 
branches of which, a dove was cooing, 
and an edolio was uttering their 
mournful plaints; gave the scenery a 
very interesting appearance, and pro- 
duced a pleasing effect upon the mind, 
but tinctured with sadness. 

The only living beings that could 
be perceived inhabiting the cottage, 
were, the wasps who were entering 
the unsashed windows, and crevices 
in the building; and a few bats and 
owls adhereing to the inside walls; 
who had there retired to shield them- 
selves »S much as possible in their 
favourite darkness. Ata small <is- 
tance from this cot were the reinains 
of an arch composed of a variety 
of fruit trees, intermixed with consi- 
derable taste; whose limbs, now bent 
under their annular weight. 

Gray rocks perfectly bare were 
perceived on some of the neighbour- 
ing hills peeping in pyramidical forms 
above the great arches of verdure, 
which rose one above the other:— 
thus flying off in perspective, they 
exhibited majestic outlines upon the 
vault of heaven. The bodies of these 
eminences throughout, were elegantly 
spotted with most beautiful tints of 
the yellow, and of the red. These 
tints appeared to melt into the sur- 
rounding dark and light green which 
covered the hills. Whilst the whole 
was encircled with a brilliant girdle 
of the colour of a light olive, and of 
gold; which twinkling glistened—oc- 
casioned by the aspen, and leaves 
from various trees; which were quick- 
ly vibrating as they intervened be- 
tween the sight and the setting sun. 
Fleecy clouds deeply tinged here and 
there, with carmine and with pur- 
ple, lightly played through the air, 
over these eminences. At times they 
appeared to be drawn out, and exhi- 
bited veils over the face of heaven, 
as white as the driven snow; then 
mixing, they assumed various forms 
and colours, and flew with great ra- 
pidity across the firmament, whilst 
some assended still higher, and at 
last seemed to melt or dissolve in 
ether. 

On one of the rocks was perceived 
adhering, as it opposed a perpendicu- 
lar front to the decending hill, large 
spots of moss of a velvet green and 


spears of grass, which hung from its | of an orange appearance, through 
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which the water glistening trickled, 
and appeared as if pearls and dia- 
monds were profusely scattered over, 
and beneath their soft verdure. 


This rocky height was crowned 
witl: the mountain plumb, which ex 
hibited its scarlet coloured fruit; and 
which appeared as if hanging in clus- 
ters from their bended boughs. A- 
long side of this abrupt eminence 
flowed roughly, a stream of water; and 
which at a small distance below, 
swept irom an arching rock, in foain- 
ing broad sheets of sparkling chrys- 
tal. Whilst here and there, the 
stream condensing in narrow chan 
nels, falling from these heights; ap- 
peared as if they were long columns 
of brilliant silver. 

The salubrity of the air throughout 
this valley; the busy hum of the indus- 
trious ees; the great variety of plu- 
maged birds, and their musical notes 
swelling in the wind; combined with 
the surrounding views, and the rust- 
ling of the water; produced in me an 
extatic delight which I never before 
experienced. I traversed the course 
of the rivulet to the foot of the hill 
from whence it descended, and often 
bat vainly cast my sight around for 
a human being, from whom I could 
gain some intelligence respecting the 
departed inhabitants of this terrestrial 
paradise. I knew not why, but I felt 
interested in Knowing their fate. [con- 
ceived they were unfortunate, and 
virtuous—had flown from the viseious 
world and had here reposed a while 
in solitude, but were now departed:— 
but where! My eyes were cast on the 
indexes of death which narrowly had 
arisen above the surrounding green; 
—thrilling sensasions arose, and re- 
lieving tears silently flowed their 
course:—I turned mournfully from the 
spot and wandered through a grove 
of trees, which playfully waved a- 
round their branches; and regretting- 
ly viewed the objects, that luxuriant- 
ly presenied theruselves. 


The hours quickly passed away 
without being conscious of it: the sun 
witha rapid course was decending 
the western hemisphere; whilst the 
evening twilight now upon the wing, 
was taking the space which this heat- 
ing luminary occupied. I returned 
and reclined upon one of the sodded 
hillocks near thg@ottage, and medi- 
tated again upon the scene before ime. 


Why said I is this peaceful dwelling, 
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which is surrounded by so’fertiie and 
luxuriant a soil, a place in which 
Flora and Pomona seem to scatter so 
profusely their treasures, become dis- 
inhabited? what wonderful revolution 
has destroyed its former inhabitants? 
their improvements around this spot 
have been great; they had transplant 
ed the trees of distant places to this 
valley, some of which are now loaded 
with 4duscious fruit; whilst others 
shooting into wild luxuriance are pro- 
ducing the riches of Pomona of an 
inferior quality, and less in quantity; 
nature appears to be reclaiming and 
restoring them to their former wild, 
and uncultivated state. 

The walks which appeared to have 
been gravelled and rolled, are now 
overgrown with grass, the pea vine, 
and the alder. The cedars and spruce 
which lined their borders, and ap- 
peared to have been formerly trim- 
med in handsome oval and pyramidal 
shapes, now shoot out their luxuri- 
ant branches at random. ‘The cot- 
tage by its decaying appearance, 
seems to have been deserted for many 
years. Has war spread its ravages 
in this remote part? have banditti in- 
fested this earthly paradise, and mur- 
dered its rural inhabitants? or has 
pestilence swept this delightful vale 
with her pestifferous efluvia, and de- 
stroyed the cottagers? 

I again directed my sight towards 
the forsaken dwelling. ‘The evening 
breeze rudely blew its blasts through 
the unsashed windows, the crevices, 
and partly decayed logs, and through 
the many vents of the moss grown 
roof, which echoed a mgurnful lay to- 
wards the monuments of the departed, 
on which I was seated. It seemed as 
if sensible of the loss of persons dear 
to memory; and was pouring its la- 
mentation over their rank vegetative 
graves. A fox startled my revery, 
as he bounded across the walk at a few 
paces distant. On directing my at- 
tention towards the spot, a deer and 
its spotted fawn were seen through 
a labyrinth of trees, on the edge of a 
small brook, drinking of the limpid 
stream. By their side arose a diminu- 
tive building, I had not before obser- 
ved; erected over the bubbling head 
of the brook; and which appeared to 
be a spring house. 

How lovely is thy appearance, 0 
nature! when thy guardian time has 
for years undisturbedl) displayed his 
power over the works of art, in cn- 
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deavouring to stamp upon them agains 
as they previously possessed, the im- 
pression of thy image. It is then 
you infuse into a contemplative minds 
a melancholy contentment, a hea- 
venly calm. Thy power through cre- 
ation is ever present, and far trans- 
cends that of thy adversary. When 
art ceases for a while its labour, na- 
ture by time’s all powerful aid ascends 
triumphant: she destroys all the de- 
signs produced in her unbounded re- 
gions, from her works; or commitied 
upon her soil. She insinuates the 
roots of her trees through mortered 
foundation walls; and racks them 
from their basis. She plants her con- 
suming worm in the hardened wood 
which man deprives of its vitality, 
for the wants of life, or for his plea- 
sures; and it falls to dust, She covers 
its surface with green velvet moss, 
and with agarics, beautifully painted 
with black, purple, yellow, or red; 
which hides its deformed mass from 
the eye, and which hastens its des- 
truction. From whence does she de- 
rive the principle which gives her 
strength? time alone can declare to 
us her power, by effects: he seizes 
and rides to eternity, over affd 
through all creation. He prevents 
mortality by his power of subjection, 
from soaring through the maze which 
surrounds our intellectual faculties, 
to explore the great Author of all. 
When the sable manile of night 
covers the earth; we observe the far 
spreading heavens innumerably set 
with bright cinctillating stars, and the 
enlightemng moon moving majesti- 
cally in its destined course through 
the spacious etherial region. Toa 
contemplative mind these objects are 
grand, magnificent and sublime. But 
Jet us direct our attention to the 
cause of their luminous appearance, 
and we perceive the sun; but we can 
behold it only for a moment; its glows 
ing beamns are too powerful for mortal 
sight to bear: it is only by its effects, 
produced on the vital principle dis- 
tributed throughout creation, we are 
made to exist on earth. But let us 
ascend still higher, and search for 
the great cause of all,—the cause of 
life and of death;—we are lost in im- 
mensity. ‘Time permits us not to ex- 
plore further, or deeper, into the mys- 
teries of creation, Phe great and su- 
preme ijeing, who gave power and 
effects to all, could not be beheld by 


| his material created beings, without 
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instant annihilation. When the Al- 
mighty’s power is reflected to the sun, 
and from that to the planets, it then 
causes vitality to spring and to be- 
come active, in the planetary worlds. 
What publunary animal, rational or 
irrational, who only in this indirect 
manner, is enabled to receive life, 
could withstand the piercing——-th: di- 
vine countenance of the Almighty? 
his countenance is to us, the counte- 
nance of death, and through which we 
only ascend to immortality. 

I was thus absorbed in meditation: 
unheeding the disappearance of Sol, 
the principal of our lighted hemis- 
phere; who had now withdrawn his 
bright beams, to give rest to the nu- 
merous orders of animated beings, 
which inhabits this part of the luxu- 
riant globe. The descending dew, al- 
ready licked vegetative creation with 
its refreshing moisture; and the moon 
which now cast its beams around, 
had enlightened this vailey with its 
pale red rays; when I was roused 
from my meditation, to seek a place 
of rest, and shelter for the night. 


(To be continued. ) 
— + 
Grub-Street, July 12, 17353. 


An Accowut of a journey to Paris, in a 
letter to a country Squire to his 
Papa. 


Paris in France, this 
16th of June, an- 
noq; Domini 1723. 
in the 7th \ear of 


Ever honoured Sir, 
K. George the 2nd. 


mon pere, 


After my humble duty remember’d 
to you, hoping you are in good health, 
as I am at this present writing; this 
is for to let you know, that we left 
Dover last Tuesday was three weeks, 
to sail upon the main ocean sea; and 
having a bloody strong gale of wind, 
we got to Callis in four hours: but I 
did not half like it, for I was most 
consumed sea sick; and our Dick 
was so abominatious bad, that I 
thought he would have been vivat 
rex, and dy’d upon the spott: he mu- 
ted, and cast to that degree, as if he 
would have cast up his very pluck 
and harslet. We had no sooner land- 
ed, but we were hurried to the gov- 
ernor, and then to the custom-house, 
where we had a mortal deal of trou- 
ble with my portmantle; and Dick 
had tike to have lef the bag where 
was all my clean linnen, and old 
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shoes. 
understood then one word of French, 
we had like to have been bamboozled; 
but by the help of my well speken 


English gentleman, a very handsom , 


bodyed person in the face, (whom I 
found was a drawer at the silver lyon 
tavern there,) we gott out of that 
scrape, and he very civilly carried 
us to the house where he had the ho- 
hour to serve, ‘There we lived in 
clover, and there [found two English 
travellers going to Paris: the one a 
huffing young spenthrift, with a blue- 
purple scarlet coat on, all bedizened 
with: lace; a silly puppy. that could 
neither play at putt, nor all-fours, but 
wanted me, forsooth, to play at quad- 
rill; which I know no more of than the 
pope of Rome: so T smelt the lay, and 
shun’d him. The other was an Oxford 
scholar, just come from Cambridge, a 
mere ninny: his first question was, if 
I was acquainted with the Classicks? 
and i in return, asked him, if he was 
acquainted in Essex; and let him 
know you was of the Quorum, and 
that I was your son, and heir: but as 
for the family of the Classicks, I was 
sure there was no such in our coun- 
try. or none of any note: upon this he 
grinn’d, and turn’d away upon his 
heele, and so I found the fellow was a 
foole. And I was glad I got sheere 
of him; and resolved to keep no Eng- 
lish gentlemen company: because, 
first and foremust, they spend their 
money at no rate, and I do not desire 
such conversation, because I know it 
argufies nothing, and their pretenses 
of friendship are nothing but blanda- 
tion: and I resolving to live within 
compass, (do you, Sir,) design’d to go 
to Paris in the waggon; and Dick 
was of the same opinion. But when 
I cali’d for a reckoning,—(blood and 
thunder!) I may say, that there was 
the Devil to pay—but, as the saying 
is, necessitas non habet leggs; so I 
paid it, with as good a will, as if I 
had swallow’d a hedge-hog. 

We set out carly one morning, in 
eompany only with three Frenchmen 
(very clever gentlemen indeed:) one 
of them spoke pretty good, bad En- 
glish, and had been footman to a half 
pay officer; the second was a rope- 
dancer; and the third taught dogs to 
set, and the like; but surely. they 
were the most complaisant gentlemen, 
that ever were born or christened. 
Whatever I said, they said so too: if 
I sneez’d, they buw’d; if I Iaugh’d, 


i 
' 








And as neither Dick nor I| they did the same; if T yawn’d, they 


stretch’d their jaws; and so forth, 
We were ten days in getting to Paris; 


sometimes I rode, and sometimes I 


walk’d. anid pass’d thro’ many townes 
and cities: but | knew better than to 
puzzel my brains to remember their 
names, which would argufie nothing 
at all, if so be L came for improve- 
ment, and the like of that. My tel- 
low travellers were so mortal civil to 
me, that 1 could do no less than bear 
their expences, tho’ I was forced te 
use some violence (as it were) to in- 
gage them to accept of it: however, I 
lost nothing by it; for in return, they 
taught me French as fast as hops, so 
that by the time we got to Paris, I 
could say we Mounseer and non 
Mounseer as weil as the best of them, 
and so cou’d our Dick too. But they 
all said they never knew any body 
that ever learn’t so much in so short 
a time; and 1 am of the same mind 
too, tho’ I say it, that shou’d not say 
it, and that’s a proud word; but mum 
for that—tace is Latine for a candle. 

-At Paris, by advice of my friend 
the foot-mau I took lodgings at a 
friends of his, at a sixsouse ordinary, 
up two pair of stairs, in a back-lanes 
because of cheap living. For, thinks I 
to myself, as I cane here only to see 
fashions, I may as well do that, out 
of a window up two paire of staires, as 
out of a parlour: and to save charges 
Dick lies with me, but is dismaiiy 
afraid of spirits, and of things walk- 
ing, because he can’t speak a bit of 
Latine.—And for my owne part, I 
resolve (as the saying is) to keep only 
the best of company: so I found a suf- 
ficient number of very polite geutie- 
men, that lodged in the same house 
that is to say, two journey men tay- 
lors, (natives of Lreland,) two Itallian 
fidlers, and the chief toad-eater to a 
very noted mountebank: but, sure, 
and sure! had you but seen how they 
all honour’d, bow’d to, and compli- 
mented me, you would have taken your 
corporall oath, that they were men of 
quality, and that knew I was some- 
body. I seldom go abroad. because I 
can see the world fast enough out of 
my chamber window: but when I do go 
out, one, or more, and sometimes al} 
these civil gentlemen wait on me: and 
poor Dick is so fraid of being lost, 
that he either takegpholde of my 
sword, or the lappé®of my coate, 


whenever 4 go into the city. And as: 
i never weare my best clothes for 














fear of daubing them, so he never 
wears his new livery, lest people 
should take him for some lord, and 
murder me for my money, orcutt his 
throat for the sake of his clothes. I 
don’t go to the p'ay, because they say 
sad naughty women are there: and I 
have been to court but once, and I 
will insure you, that I will never go 
twice; for I think in my heart, that 
it is as fine a sight, to se our quarter 
sessions. But it seems my merit 
could not be hid there: for I am told, 
by one, that heard it from the king’s 
corn-cutter, he was inform’d by one 
of the pages in waiting, that he thinks 
he heard the cardinal say, as how as 
he almost thought, that I was some 
body of distinction if the truth was 
known, and the like of that. 

i must not forget to tell you, that 
they are all here either Papishes or 
Roman catholicks, and I like them 
at no price: so that when I have seen 
fashions one week more, I design to 
return from beyond sea, in order, Sir, 
to make you a grand father, if I live 
and do well, as the saying is. ‘The 
whole city have their eye upon me, 
especially the ladies, who L am told, 
are all in love with me: and every 
one saies, [ am vastly improved by 
travelling; and that [ am so witty, 
and so wise, that they never saw the 
peer of me in all their borne dayes: 
and as [ have now seen the world I 
hops the gentlemen of the county will 
be so wise, as to put me up, for one, 
at the next election. 

Pray give my love and service to 
Mrs. Peggy, and bid her prepare to 
be happy.—she knows well ensugh 
what ILmeane. Dick remembers his 
love to all the fox-hounds, particu- 
larly to Cuches, and desires of. all 
love. that if she lyes in, he may be 
put down for a puppy. So no more 
at present, but my love to Tom Jack- 
son, and goodman Hickumbottoin, 
and to his parson, and his aunt, 
which is all from 

Dear Papa, 
Your ever loving son till death, 
W. BOOBYKIN. 


P. S. Here is a vast cunning man 
lives at the very next door: he prof 
fers for a luidore, (as they call it,) to 
learne me to make spells and charms; 
and love powders, and will teach m~ 
to raise the devil, into the bargaine: 
which L think may be of great use to 
me at elections, and in foxhunting, 
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and so forth. And as I have a com- 
pacity for any witty thing, [ have a 
huge mind to learne:and he saies, if 
I will turn papish, he will give me 
the true receipt to make the philoso- 
phers stone, that will turne every 
thing [ touch, into gold, and silver, 
and money, and the like: but I shall 
bee his diversion for that, for Ll han’t 
a mind to be damn’d, at present; and 
hope [ never shall, if Lf live and do 


well, and so forth, as the saying is. 
W. B. 


WATSONIANA. 


I have not the same notion of the 
utility of elementary books in the- 
ology which many Persons entertain. 
Elementary books in geometry, alge- 
bra, &c. exhibit to us an indissoluble 
concatenation of intuitive or demon- 
strated truths: but elementary books 
in theology gives us a concatenation, 


| perhaps, but it is more frequently a 


concatenation of conjectures than of 
truths. 

Let any man fill his head with a 
persuasion, that he understands what 
is meant by the Image of God; that 
Adam had Original Righteousness: 
that it was a Federal Head, &c. and 
it will not be easy to entimerate the 
series of truths (conjectures they 
ought to be called, and absolute er- 
rors they may be) which, will follow 
as legitimate corollaries, from such 
assumed principles, 

Wifat are the catechisms of the 
Roman church, of the English church, 
of the Scotch church, apd of all other 
churches, but a set of propositions 
which men of different natural capa- 
citics, educations, prejudices, have 
fabricated- (sometimes on the anvil of 
sincerity, oftener on that ofignorance, 
interest, or hypocrisy) from the di- 

-ine materials furnished by the Bible? 
And can any man of an enlarged cha- 
rity believe, that his salvation will 
ultimately depend on a concurrence 
in opinion with any of these niceties, 
which the several sects of Christians 
have assuined as essentially necessary 
for a Christian man’s belief? Ob. no! 
Christinity is not a speculative busi- 
ness. One good act, performed from a 
principle of obedience to the declared 
will of God. will be of more service 
to every individual, than all the spec- 


ulative theolugy of St. Augestin. 
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When we want to open a lock, and 
after having tried, to uo purpose, @ 


number of keys, we hit upon one 


which opens it with facility, we con- 
clude that we have met with the right 
key. In like manner when any phe- 
nomenon in nature is to be explained, 
such, for instance, as the aberration 
of the fixed stars, and we find that 
the hypothesis of the progressive mo- 
tion of light, combined with that of 
the annual motion of the earth in its 
orbit, will completely solve that won- 
derful appearance, we rightly con- 
clude that light is progressive; or 
when we find that the colours, figure, 
position, and all the other appear- 
ances of the primary and secondary 
rainbows, can be solved from the dif- 
ferent refrangibility of the rays of 
light passing through gl: obular drops 
of rain, we rightly conclude that the 
rays of light are differently refrangi- 
ble and the drops of rain globular, 
whe may we not argue in the same 
manner on other subjects? The verbal 
harmonies observable in the Gospels 
may be solved, by admitting that the 
four Evangelists transcribed some 
parts of the Gospels from a common 
document: may not the solution of 
the phenomena, as Mr. Marsh calls 
them, of the verbal harmonies, by the 
hy pothesis of such a document, be ads 
mitted as a proof that such a docu- 
ment did once exist? 


i 
For the Magazine. 


ADDRESS TO THE PHILOMATHESIAN. SOCIE- 
TY OF PHILADELPHIA,—SPOKEN BY A 
MEMBER. 


When through the darkness of the Vandal 


gloom, 
The light burst forth on®reason’s slumbering 
tomb, 
The dreary night was lost in glorious, day, 
And Sc1ence shone, with pure celestial ray; 
Th’ etherial beam illum'‘d the darken’d mind, 
Cheer’d the faint soul, and beal’d the mental 
blind; 
Then slumbering nations woke to view the 
dawn, 
And joy fal hail the blest effulgent morn. 
On swift wing’d pinions flew the radiant star, 
Announcing joy to lands and regions far, 
The blushing dawn advane’d to smiling day, 
And lawless wanderers own’d the genial sway; 


Then’ grov’iing slaves, the wondraus cause to. 


_scah,” 


Wort a ve his, and ree 1 gedit: 
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One mighty impulse reign’d from shore to 
shore, 

And thronging tribes, Pierrian streams adcre! 

Through hill and dale, oe’r mountains and the 
plain, 

All swept the lyre, all wak’d th’ Eolian strains, 

The gentle muses sought th’ Arcadian grove, 

And whispering Zephyrs breath’d the notes of 
1 ove; 

Vast was the change that blest the eastern 
clime, 

Hail! halcyon hours!—the golden age divine: 

Fain would the muse the raptur’d theme pursue 

Fain hide the sequel from from our sadd’ning 

i View; 

But she must wake the dark, and mournful 
strain, 

Resign the lyre and sing, th’ embattled plain. 

Thick shades of vice o’erspread the visual 
ray, 

Again in night was lost the blissful day, 

Bevowna triumph’d o’er the peaceful plain 

And chang’d Apollo’s, for the clarion strain. 

*Twas then, fair Science sought to hide its 
head, 

The child of Peace, from ruthless warfare 
fled; : 

The clang of war, the trembling muse alarms, 

She flies the East, and hastes to Europe’s 
arms, 

With grateful joy they view’d the heavenly 
maid, 

And votive off’rings at her a tar paid; 

Nor there confin’d—on blest CoLtums1a’s 
shore 

Enlighten’d Freemen, at her shrine adore! 

Lo! temples _rise'—with strides before un- 
known, 

Her reign extends, and Science rears its throne! 

Nor evanescent is the genial sway. 

*Tis VirTus’s sceptre—and we all obey, 

Long may it flourish in this happy clime, 

With glory lasting, as the page of time; 

No impious arm, with fell intent dispoil 

The guardian Genius of Columbian’s soil! 

Ye PutLoMaTuesians!—warm’d with gene- 
rous zeal, 

Who bow with rapture, and her influence feel, 

#ar from the din of fruitless cares retir’d, 

With love of truth, each kindred heart is 
fired! 

The youthful muse would sound the trembling 
lyre, 

And sweep the chords with friendship’s hal- 
low’d fire! 

With joy she greets the dawn of Science here, 

Propitious sign of skies serene and clear— 

While here ye bend at learning’s sacred shrine, 

Or soar above with Eloquence divine, 

‘Phe grave debate, with native wit conjoin’d, 

That sparkling zest, which joys the sportive 
mind, 

Let heavenly Viatve in your hearts preside, 


"This siedfast helm alone can stem the tide, 


"Tis this will calm, when stormy passions rise, 
Blume the wav, and clear the troubled skies; 
This points ab. ve, when sad distress is nigh, 
To realms of bliss, eternal, and on bigh; 
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There living streams of know'edge ever roll; 

That fount of truth alone can fill the soul; 

Eternal wisdom shines with heavenly ray, 

Mysterious night is lost in glorious day. 

Let knowledge then each virtuous impulse 
move, 

Th's sacred cause a blest effect shall prove; 

This be our aim, for Science here is given, 

To guide our path, and teach the way to hea- 
ven! 


a 
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ORIENTAL SONG. 


The tiger growls where Azim sleeps— 
Its poisonous tears the Upas weeps; 
Vhe panther’s lair is Azim’s grave, 
Azim the ingrate, and the bave/ 


The burning sun looks on his turf, 
His requiem but the moaning surf; 
Above his corse, commingling, lay, 
The bones of desert-monster’s prey. 


Azim was kind—but Azim slew, 
In frenzied mood, a brother true; 
Allah looked down upon the deed— 
Azim, the ingrate’s, doomed to bleed. 


Upon the sands his bleeding corse 

Is mangled by the trampling horse; 

‘Till the hot Siroc kindly blows, 

And o’er his bones the dust-heap throws. 


The tiger growls where Azim sleeps— 
Its poisonous tears the Upas weeps; 

“he panther’s lair is Azim’s grave, 
Azim the ingrate and the brave! 


—<— 


For the Magazine. 
To §S , 


Wilt thou love me?—then thy arms 
Shall be my lasting rest; 

Umindful of all other’s charms, 
My home shall be thy breast. 





Wilt thou love me?—then no more 
My feet shall ever stray; 

Forgeting all my faults before, 
Thy truth shal! light my way. 


Wilt thon love me’—then will I 
Of pleasure break the spell; 
For thee will only learn to sigh— 
For thee my bosom swell. 


Wilt thou love me? then in death 
My soul shall cleave to thine; 
Shall bless thee with my parting breath, 


And proudly call thee mine. 
Boston Barp. 





For the Magazine. 
St. CLAIR. 
Degenerate sons of sires -enown’d! 





| 


Unworthy of the name you bear, 





Let not your tears pollute the mound, 
Whgse friendly bosom shrouds St. CLarry 


*T was not the piercing wind that blows 
O’er Eastern mountains cold and drear; 

*Twas not a Worthern blast that froze 
The mighty heart that moulders here. 


No—’twas the blighting South that stole 
Like poisonous 
breath— 
Whose chilling warmth decay’d the soul, 
E’re yet the flesh was ripe for death! 


dews—like treachery’s 


Great shade, farewell, | would not wake 
The harp to speak thy cloudless fame; 
No—let the string in sunder break, 
Whose voice would sound my country’s 
shame. CHILDE JONATHAN: 


ae 
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| To Miss E. K. 
I’ve seen the lily of the vale, 
That blossoms in tne desert’s gloom, 
And scented on the Western gale 
The sweet Magnolia’s rich perfume. 


In lonesome glen and desert bower, 
I’ve seen the wild rase in its pride; 

Than which no fairer, sweeter lower 
Can Flora’s garden boast beside. 


I’ve seen them all when best array’d 
In Nature’s finest livery, 

E’er frosty dews had cast a shade 
Upon their tawdry finery. 


Yet in their gayest, best attire, 

Those flowers were not so sweet to me 
Asis thine eye’s expressive fire, 

That burns in silent dignity. 


Fair is the lilly of the vale, 
And sweetly blooms the wood!and rose, 
Yet lovelier is thy cheek so pale 
Than all the sweets those flowers disclose, 
W. R 


AI 
For the Magazine 
TO W—. 
You say that you will think no more 
Of the sweet dreams that fill’d your braig, 
And all your hopes you say are o’er, 
You will not see that smile again. 


Ah yes, that smile continual plays, 
For yon alone this heart doth beat; 
Have | not all thy coldness felt, 
And still the cause you do secrete? 


Think not I wish to sway your heart, 
Or warp its feelings to my will 

No, | disdain the guise of art, 
Candour my bursting heart shall fill. 


Ungenerous youth, this heart could bear 
To think that it had been decreed, 

Could bear to think that you were false, 
That it too soon your love believed. 












































































Wut O! that you should think that I 
Had proved untrue nor longer loved 

O cease to think, if this thy thought; 
Have [not oft my fondness prov’d. 


You may find one whose raptures charm 

‘Yo gain you'd think an envied bliss 
But oh, you never, never can 

Find one whose heart can love like this. 
*Tis done, ves, [ will strive to bear 

Your ill timed scorn with ortitud e 
Tis you alone that does deserve 

The stigma of ingratitude. 


Think not I wish thy heart to break 


For one you never could have loved; 
Or it would not so soon have ceased, 
Befure my faithlessness was proved. 


Q if thy heart but beat as true 
As hers you say so oft you scorn, 
And though I soon shall be forgot 
I ne’er can love but you alone. 


Adieu! and may you never feel 
The pangs that rack my tortured breast, 
And happiness which will be thine 


I ne’er shall feel till death gives rest. 
Mary. 


 — 
From the Port Folio. 


WRITTEN ON THE OCCASION OF VISITING 
MOUNT VERNON, 
28th June, 1818. 

Although no trophied arch sublimely rears 

O’er him whose death drew forth a nation’s 
tears; 

Although no sculptur’d marble points the eyes 

Where the great father of lis country lies; 

Yet to this spot, by generous feeling led, 

With sacred awe shall many a pilgrim tread, 

And while his vows to freedom are address’d, 

Feel purer virtue kindle in the breast! 

The soldier pausing in this hallowed scene, 

Shall muse on martial fields that once have 
been, 

Rouse as the squadrons glitter in the view, 

Mix in the fight and vici’ry’s shouts renew! 

The statesman, studious of his country’s weal, 

Shall linger near, where Freedom loves to 
dwell, 

Invoke the genius that preserv’d the state, 

Guided her destines and made her great! 

Impassion’d youth be seen with silver age 

Treading where sleeps the hero, patriot, sage! 

Here virgin hands the flowery tribute br ng, 

And strew the sweets that earliest scent the 
spring; 

And mothers teach to lisping lips the name 

That virtue consecratas to endless fame! 

Oh Washington! there needs nostoried urn, 

No proud mausoleum, whence thy worth to 
Jearn: 

Thy country is thy monument imprest 

With each bright teature that can make it 
blest, 


And the deep gratitude of ev’ry heart 





Shali partial time to ev’ry age impart; 

Thy verdant laurels triumph o'er decay, 

And flourish still when time shall fade away! 
A. 


I 


Anecdotes, from the Port Folio. 


Marshal Saxe.—lIt is notorious, 
says Marmontel in his incomparable 
biography, that with much nobleness 
and dignity of soul, the marshal was 
fond of mirth and jollity. By taste, as 
by system, he loved merriment in his 
armies, saying that the French never 
did so well as when they were led on 
gaily, and what they most feared, in 
war, Was weary inactivity. He had al- 
ways acomic operain hiscamp. [t was 
at the theatre that he gave the order 
of battle; and on those days the prin- 
cipal actress used to come forward 
and say: Gentlemen, to-morrow there 
wul be no play, on account of the battle 
the marshal gives; after to-morrow the 
Cock of the Village, with the Merry 
intrigues, &c. 

Fredonia.—** What is the matter,”’ 
said i} to myfriend Irritabilis, who was 
in the act of throwing upon the floor 
one of Meilish’s beautiful maps, as I 
entered his study; *« Matter!’ quoth 
the angry student. «1am reading 
Dr. Mitchill’s appendix to Cuvver’s 
Geology, in which he says something 
about * Fredonian writers.? Now, I 
have been these two hours hunting in 
every longitude and latitude for Fre 
donia, and this man has entirely omit- 
ted it.”? FE told him that I supposed it 
was only to be found in the Limbus 
patrum or Limbo of Milton,* and as- 
sured him that among¢the American 
writers Dr. Mitchill was the only per- 
son who had ever mentioned it; and I 
gave him further satisfaction by as- 
suring him that a certain-¢ John 
Cleves Symmes, of Ohio,’ together 
with about ¢ twenty credible persons,’ 
were about to proceed to that un- 
Known region, under the auspices of 
the worthy Doctor, in search of 
‘ thrifty vegetables,’ for the Elgin gate 
den, animals to stock the wilds of the 
western country, and men to dig the 
great New-York canal. 


4 a Limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools. Par. Lost.111. 495. 





—.s +o 


From the Salem Register. 


Some of our citizens have observed 
that the worst spent evening in the 
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devotions. Instead of domestic en- 
joyments, family visits, and the pu- 
rest social intercourse, we conduct as 
though getting from home were @ 
pleasure, as though the streets were 
a luxury, and in bad company was 
the only freedom youth might covet. 
Above a century ago, Dr C. Mather 
preached before the General Court on 
the subject, and we shall give some 
extracts: 

‘© There is a faithful people of God 
among us, who are grieved at their 
heart, when they see our licentious 
doings on the Lord’s Day Evening. 
The parents on rambles, the children 
in revels, the servants in cabals, the 
reins thrown upon the neck of a peo- 
ple.” 

Afterwards, treating of the influ- 
ence of such manners upon a day of 
devotion he goes on in his own familiar 
way: *¢ Because this evening is ilk 
spent, therefore all the good of the 
Lord’s Day is lost. As one expresses 
it, we lost the heat of the day, in the 
cool of the evening. If we get for- 
wards in our heavenly journey on the 
Lord’s Day, we do as much fall back- 
wards in the evening. The conver- 
sion of our children meets with a la- 
mentable obstruction in the damp 
which this evening brings with it.” 

As an apology for his zeal, he af- 
terwards says, “I am to acquaint 
you, that we are not pressing the 
least measure of superstition upon 
you. Though you-do not believe the 
following evening to be any part of 
holy time, yet you may so spend it 
| that the good shall not be defeated by 
any inadvertencies. Methinks the 
bells that you heard calling you to 
the Assemblies, might a little mind 
you—When the bells had given the 
last of their strokes, yet the sound 
continued after they were over. And 
the better metal they were, the longer 
did the sound continue, Christians 
of a better metle, will not lose the 
sound and the strain of the Lord’s 
day immediately. There are many 
good things you may do without the 
least superstition.” 





—_— SS 


Philadelphia, 
SATURDAY, SEP (EMBER 26, 1818. 
EDUGATION. 


Joseph Lancaster,’ the celebrated 
inventor of the’$ystem of education 
which bears bis name im England 
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and New-York, has arrived in this 
country, aud been received by the 
governor and other officers of the 
State of New-York with all the re- 
spect and attention which an impro- 
ver in the valuable science might de- 
servel Mr. Lancaster has delivered 


a course of lectures in the city of 


New-York and Albany, on the im- 
portance of his method of teaching, 
and had the honour of speaking to a 
crouded audience of the most respect- 
able part of the community. We un- 
derstand that Mr. Lancaster speaks 
in terms of approbation of the schools 
in New-York and Albany. So much 
for New-York. 

We, too, we Philadelphians, have 
had our lectures on almost every 
thing; and among other matters, on 
the advantages resulting from a Lan- 
casterian establishment. The people 
believed, and they went, not went and 
believed; for they were determined to 
like it before the lectures commenced, 
or they never would have liked it at 
all. At present, however, we may say 
of the lecturer and his establishment, 
in the comprehensive language of 
Scripture, « they are not.” 

Next, the credulity of the good ci- 
tizens were taxed by another adven- 
turer, and the REAL MODEL school 
was all the cry. As we hear nothing 
of this, lately, we suppose it is in a 
consumption; its death can be no seri- 
ous cause for mourning. 

We acknowledge, with pleasure, 
that there are a few individuals who, 
by dispensing with some of the un- 
meaning ceremonies of this plan, have 
been enabled to keep a school pos- 
sessing all the advantages of the old 
system, combined with what of merit 
exisis in Mr. Lancaster’s discovery. 
We have been able to examine al- 
most every school of the Lancaster 
line in this city, and really think, with 
the few exceptions we have made, 
that they are little better than a 
chavs. . 

We do not feel authorized to men- 
tion the names of the persons to whom 
we allude, as having adopted a plan to 
give extensive usefulness to the Lan- 
casterian system, particularly as one 
is a female; yetin our general obser- 
vation on this manner of teaching, 
we held it but just to remove from the 
censure which the inorant deserve, 
those who by their exertions have 
contribuled to the improvement of the 
science of teaching by blending such 


‘purchase of its productions, extend to 





means of the two systems as would be 
most likely to be useful; and there. 
fore we disinterestedly ask the atten- 
tion of the public to the improvement 
of a Lancasterian female school in 
Third street near Vine. We believe 
that some specimens of improvement, 
particularly in the younger classes, 
may be exhibited, which few other 
schools can boast of. 


ER 


R. S. COFFIN. 


This is the young gentleman who 
has presented a volume of poetry to 
the public, with the title of «+ Poems 
of the Boston Bard.” 
Mr. Coflin are not of a limited na- 
ture; his poetry is of that sort that, 
while it pleases the taste, and affords 
a rich treat to the lovers of correct 
rhyme, may be considered as auxill- 
ary to virtue and patriotism. 

The columns of the last Magazine 
were richly ornamented with the pro- 
ductions of Mr. Coflin, over the sig- 
natures of the Boston Bard, Ade- 
lia, C., &c. and one piece with his 
own name, which possesses all the 
pleasing charms which give a zest to 
the works of Byron, without that 
turgid strain whichsometimes renders 
his lordship’s productions less attrac- 
tive. 

America has produced geniuses 
equal to any other country; but they 
want encouragement; not that profu- 
sion of favours that renders the ob- 
ject intoxicated with the success of ju- 
venile efforts; they do not need the 
reward of countenance, and that ap- 
plause which leads to revelry. Men- 
tal exertions, and particularly those 
of a poet, but too often are the means 
of dissipation and debauchery. Let 
those whu are disposed to encourage 
the genius of our country beyond the 


the youthful possessor the patronage 
of kind advice, as well in regard to 
general conduct as in the nature of 
his particular pursuit. ‘Those who 
feel disposed to patronise, should be 
careful that they do not destroy. The 
broad blaze of the meredian Sun, is 
scarcely an advantage to the herbage, 
unless its influence is associated with 
the effect of congenial showers. 

Mr. Coffin and Mr. Woodsworth 
are the only two Americans who at 
present appear to lay claim to public 





patronage as poets; they have each, 
pubiished a volume of fugitive pieces. 


The talents of 
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[t is not our intention to decide 
on their relative merit; but if any 
thing like equality of genius was ob- 
servable in their respective works, 
we are inclined to think that the me- 
rit of Mr. Coflin’s subsequent pieces 
will turn the scale in his favour. 


—=—— 


HEALTH OLFICE, 
September 19, 1818. 


Interments in the City and Liberties of Philadet. 
phia, from Sept. 12, to sepr. 19. 
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By order of the Board of Health, 
JOSEPH PRYOR, Clerk. 


State of the Thermometer. 


9 o’clock. 12 0’clock. 3 o’clock. 


Sept. 14, 70 73 76 
15, 72 77 80 
16, 75 79 80 
17, 77 73 70 
18, 65 65 67 
19, 61 62 64 











Terms of the Philadelphia Magazine. 


The price is four dollars per annum, pay- 
able half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the 
city every Saturday, and forwarded to those in 
the country by the earliest conveyance. 

No subscription will be received for less than 
six months. Those who do not notify us of their 
intention to discontinue at the close of one vol- 
ume, will be considered as subscribing tor the 
next. 

Any person who shall procure seven subscri- 
bers and become responsible for the payment, 
shall receive one Copy gratis. 


* .* Subscriptions and communications will 
be received at this office, and at the bookstore 
of Isaac Peirce, No. 5 North Front street. 
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